REVIEWS 


The Treatment of Fractures. By Charles Locke Scudder, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Massachusetts General Hospital, Outpatient Department; 
Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery in the Harvard Medical 
School. Assisted by Frederick J. Cotton, M.D. With 585 illustra¬ 
tions. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders & Co. 

Fractures. By Carl Beck, M.D., Visiting Surgeon to St. Mark’s Hos¬ 
pital and to the New York German Poliklinic; formerly Professor of Sur¬ 
gery, New York School of Clinical Medicine, etc. With an Appendix on 
the Practical Use of the Bontgen Kays. With 178 illustrations. Philadel¬ 
phia: W. B. Saunders & Co., 1900. 

It is with a feeling of relief that we welcome two new books 
that treat of non-operative surgery. Operative surgery has occu¬ 
pied so much of the attention of the profession during the past 
fifteen or more years that the non-operative work has suffered from 
neglect The development of antiseptic technique has so broadened 
the sphere of operative work that it has seriously encroached not only 
on the heretofore non-operative surgical affections, such as fractures, dis¬ 
locations, hernia, etc., but even on what were regarded as medical affec¬ 
tions proper—inflammatory affections of the region of the cajcum, 
typhoid fever, diseases of the kidney, and others. This operative 
advance has invaded the treatment of fractures, but to a limited extent 
only, and the bulk of cases still are treated by conservative measures. 
It is now four years since the announcement of the discovery of the 
X-ray by Prof. Rontgen, and its use has been sufficiently prevalent to 
cause the issue of some works on fractures which deal largely or almost 
entirely on this aspect of the subject. A dispassionate review of the 
results of the.employment of the X-rays in fractures will convince one 
that our earlier expectations were too sanguine. While the informa¬ 
tion obtained by this method of examination is always of interest, and 
often of service both in diagnosis and treatment, in comparatively few 
cases is it absolutely essential. Inasmuch as X-ray examinations are 
expensive^ and only obtainable, as a rule, by those who have access to 
hospitals, it is evident that the bulk of fractures seen by private practi¬ 
tioners, particularly those located in the country districts, will have to be 
treated without the aid which they afford. On this account it is in the 
highest degree inadvisable to place too great reliance on them and neglect 
the other and more accessible means of diagnosis. It seems to me that 
there has been a lessening in the ability of our young men particu¬ 
larly in diagnosing the lesions in fractures. The internes of our hos¬ 
pitals, instead of establishing their diagnosis by a careful physical ex¬ 
amination of the injured part, are too apt to defer making a diagnosis 
on the plea of not wishing to distress the patient, and rely on the X-ray 
examination. 
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In both the works before us skiagraphs occupy prominent positions. 
The work of Scudder and Cotton produces a favorable impression by 
the general manner in which the subject is treated. The volume is 
not intended apparently as an elaborate treatise, but rather as a hand¬ 
book to which one can refer to obtain a reliable and modern method of 
treatment, and as such it is satisfactory. Its descriptions are concise 
and clear and the treatment sound. The physical examination of the 
injured part is well described, and in several cases, as in injuries of 
the elbow, wrist, and other parts, the method of making these exami¬ 
nations is illustrated by a liberal use of cuts. This makes the book 
particularly valuable to those who have not access to X-ray outfits. 
We believe the authors are right when they advocate in general the 
use of splints as a dressing in preference to plaster-of-Paris. The 
use of the latter in suitable cases is often alluded to and properly ex¬ 
plained, but not to the exclusion of splints. It is certainly apt to prove 
unreliable in the hands of those not well accustomed to its application. 
The authors are not enthusiastic over the ambulatory method of treat¬ 
ment, and we again believe them to be right. The use of the Taylor 
hip splint is said to be of distinct value in fractures of the femur. The 
treatment may also be adopted in certain carefully selected cases of 
fractures below the knee, particularly of the fibula. The resort to opera¬ 
tive measures is recommended in suitable cases. While not especially 
radical, the advice is sound. They advise in fracture of the patella that 
operation should be confined to healthy individuals under sixty years 
of age; to fractures with a separation of an inch or more of the bony 
fragments and extensive lateral fascial tears, and to cases presenting 
great distention that does not disappear quickly. 

The ouestion of the value of massage is hardly sufficiently insisted 
on. While the treatment of fractures solely by massage, as has been 
advocated abroad, is not to be advised, it is undoubtedly true that 
massage is not employed in this country in the treatment of fractures 
to anything like tne extent it should be. Fractures are allowed to 
remain in splints or plaster for weeks without any attempt being made 
to prevent stiffness by the use of massage. 

There is a separate chapter by E. A. Codman on the Rontgen Ray 
and its Relation to Fractures. In it particular attention is drawn to 
the necessity of avoiding mistakes in interpreting skiagraphs. 

It is interesting to note that the authors advise tne treatment of 
fractures of the elbow in the fully flexed position. 

The book as a whole is mainly a reflection of the views of the authors 
and of the practice prevalent in their neighborhood. The work of others 
is comparatively seldom alluded to. As far as it goes the work is a 
good one; we like it, and think others will; but it is in a different 
class from the classic treatises of Stimson and Hamilton. 

The work by Carl Beck is smaller than that of Scudder’s, and still 
more narrow in its treatment of the subject He dedicates his book 
“ To Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen, without whose discovery much of this 
book could not have been written.” He thanks Professor Rontgen for 
the many kindnesses extended to him at his laboratory, so that it is no 
surprise to find that great attention is paid to X-ray illustrations. The 
book is written essentially from the stand-point of one who relies largely 
on the uses of the X-rays in practice. 
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t He defines a fracture as a solution in the continuity of a bone, and 
divides fractures into spontaneous and traumatic. This suggests the 
question whether it is not more correct to say that a fracture is a 
solution of continuity due to violence ? A simple solution, such as 
occurs in caries, is no fracture, and in spontaneous fractures the break¬ 
ing is still the result of violence; therefore, they, too, are traumatic 
fractures. Prom the fact that the author has already written a book 
on surgical asepsis, we might expect that his views as to operative pro¬ 
cedures would be radical; but such is not the case. He says: “ There 
has lately been observable a tendency on the part of a few surgeons to 
treat simple subcutaneous fractures by wiring the fragments. While 
under the auspices of asepsis such treatment need not be followed by 
any reaction, and might in the hands of competent masters give excel¬ 
lent results in suitable cases, such tendencies must be regarded as sur¬ 
gical aberrations. It is only where much diastasis is present, as in frac¬ 
tures of the patella (olecranon), when bony union appears improbable, 
that such vigorous interference is demanded. But by our recent means 
of making a positive diagnosis possible in all cases it is usually just as 
easy to obtain a perfect result by simple bloodless reduction and by 
thorough immobilization.” 

He states that massage is a splendid adjunct in the after-treatment 
of fractures, but to substitute it entirely for the good old immobiliza¬ 
tion treatment, as has been advocated recently, is not advisable. After 
mentioning some of the advantages of the ambulatory dressing, he pro¬ 
ceeds as follows: “ But these advantages are fairly offset by the immense 
difficulty in keeping the treatment under permanent control in practice. 
The technique of applying such dressings is complicated, and, therefore, 
dangerous in the hands of the inexperienced. In hospital practice, 
where continuous control is possible, the adoption of this method in 
many instances proves to be of great value. So, while this treatment 
is undoubtedly advisable in cases in which the dressing can be 
removed at any moment, in case ischiemic symptoms should manifest 
themselves, it should not be recommended for adoption in general 
practice.” 

In speaking of fractures of the condyles of the humerus he alludes 
to them as fractures of the epicondyles. What American anatomists 
and surgeons call condyles the Germans call epicondyles. To avoid 
this confusion of terras the reviewer, in the Annals of Surgery , Janu- 
ary, 1899, suggested that one speak of intracapsular and extracapsular 
fractures of the condyles, and drop the name epicondyle entirely. Our 
author, however, speaks of intracapsular epicondylar fracture and 
isolated epicondylar fracture. In regard to treatment of fractures in 
the region of the elbow, he places them in almost anv position and 
applies usually pi aster-of-Paris, or sometimes wooden splints, and relies 
on frequent examinations by the X-rays to assure him that the frag¬ 
ments are in proper position. The utter lack of exactness and detail 
renders his descriptions of treatment of little value except to one who 
has already had an extensive experience. The same feature exists all 
through the book and impairs its usefulness for the general practitioner 
very much. 

To sum up, the book will be valuable to those who wish to be in¬ 
formed as to the use of the Rontgeu rays in the treatment of fractures, 
but as a guide for the inexperienced, either for treatment or to obtain 
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a general knowledge of the subject, it will be found too superficial and 
limited in both its descriptions and directions. 

Both volumes are published in excellent style, on thick, highly calen¬ 
dered paper that brings out the illustrations well. G. G. D. 


A Manual of Obstetrics. By A. F. A. King, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children in the Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Columbian University, Washington, D.C., and in the Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont; Obstetrician to the Columbian University Hospital. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1900. 

A most excellent book. It could hardly fail to be and still reach 
its eighth edition. The clearness of expression and elimination of unim¬ 
portant details which made the earlier editions so welcome to the student 
are still evident in the present volume. 

The whole volume is good, but if it were necessary to pick out any 

S articular chapters as better than the rest, those on Puerperal Sepsis, 
rechanism of Labor, and the Jurisprudence of Midwifery would occur 
to one. 

In the case of such a book, thoroughly satisfactory as it is for the 
most part, it seems almost a pity to criticise, and yet there are certain 
statements which cannot be overlooked. For instance, in speaking of 
the treatment of the pernicious vomiting of pregnancy, the statement is 
made that a woman can be nourished for weeks by rectal alimentation 
alone. This certainly is dangerous teaching, as it might readily lead 
the inexperienced practitioner to put too much trust in the rectal tube, 
and thus defer the induction of abortion until too late. 

Again, the weight of testimony is certainly against the use of the 
vaginal douche after the completion of a normal case of labor. Ex¬ 
ception must also be taken to the method advised by the author for 
the purpose of rendering the vagina sterile, experience having certainly 
shown that the use of a bichloride douche alone is not at all as certain 
as when it is preceded by a thorough cleansing with soap and water. 

It seems unfortunate that more space was not given to the artificial 
feeding of infants, there being probably no more troublesome duty de¬ 
volving upon the physician in the course of his obstetrical work. The 
space used in the description of the operation of Iaparo-elytrotomy 
might well have been so utilized. 

One of the most unfortunate statements of the book is that it is im¬ 
possible to reach the promontory in the normal pelvis. This, certainly 
a mistake, might well involve the student in serious difficulty. In this 
same connection the advice given to insert the whole hand in the 
vagina in order to measure the true conjugate can only be condemned. 

The description of the operation of version and the indications for 
its performance is very good, but it is hard to understand why it is 
advised to grasp and bring down both feet if possible, as by so doing 
a much less efficient dilatation of the soft structures is secured. 

It is also to be deplored that the author gave prominence to the prep¬ 
arations of iron in the treatment of post-partal bleeding, and it is to he 
hoped that no one will practice obstetrics without realizing that mouth- 
to-mouth insufflation is at least as good a method of resuscitation of 
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asphyxiated children as is Sylvester’s. Why the author teaches that 
Casarean section is the treatment to be advised as a means of delivery 
at the moment of maternal death or shortly before is difficult to under¬ 
stand, as experience proves that version gives in such emergencies much 
better chances for saving the infant’s life, and is particularly easy of 
performance, as the part3 are relaxed by the approach of death. 

The treatment of the lacerations of the perineum does not receive the 
attention which the unfortunate frequency of this injury would seem to 
warrant. It is true that a method of repair of median tears, both with 
and without involvement of the rectum, is given; but the student could 
hardly hope to treat this condition successfully if he had no more com¬ 
plete knowledge than is contained in the description of the author, since 
there is no method given for repair of the tears of the sulci, although 
they are more serious than the median tears, and much more likely to 
be met with than either the so-called second-degree tear of the external 
perineum or the tear involving the rectum. \y, R. N. 


Hand-book of Optics, fob Students of Ophthalmology. By William 

Norwood Suteb, B.A., MD. New York; The MacMillan Company. 

London: MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. 

The pages of manuals upon the eye which deal purely with optics 
are, as a rule, scanned but cursorily by the average student of ophthal¬ 
mology, as he shuns the study of this branch of his art as a thing full 
of symbols and signs, quite unintelligible to his intellect, and, as he 
thinks, without any particular value in actual practice. The reason 
for this indifference probably lies in the fact that hitherto it was possi¬ 
ble to approach these fields only through the higher mathematics—chan¬ 
nels too deep for the average brain. In the excellent little work before 
us Dr. Suter has solved these problems by means of simple algebra and 
elementary geometry alone, and has made the entire subject of optic 3 
understandable even to the student who approaches the study of ophthal- 
mology with but little previous mathematical training. The book con¬ 
tains no more than every practising ophthalmologist should be familiar 
with, and we urge its careful study by all. W. C. P. 


Refraction and How to Refract, Including Sections on Optics, 
Retinoscopy, the Fitting of Spectacles and Eve-glasses, etc. By 
James Thorington, A.M, M.D. With 200 illustrations. 13 of which are 
colored. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1900. 

Dr. Thorington has the happy faculty of appealing directly to the 
student’s mind when he writes, and the book before us will undoubt¬ 
edly meet with the same favor as his earlier works on retinoscopy. 
Unlike the book which has just been reviewed, the author touches but 
lightly upon the problems of physiological optics, merely giving suffi¬ 
cient principles to make his remarks upon the refraction of the eye 
understandable. 
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* His advice in regard to the treatment of anomalies^ in the extra¬ 
ocular muscle balance is conservative and sound; especially would we 
commend his caution in regard to the performance of tenotomies. 


The Refraction of the Eye, Including a Complete Treatise on 
Ophthalmometry. A Clinical Text-book foe Students and Prac¬ 
titioners. By A. Edward Davis, A.M., M.D. With 119 engravings, 
97 of which ore original. New York : The MacMillan Company. Lon- 
don: MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 1900. 

The reviewer regrets that he is unable to extend the same words of 
praise to this work as he has to the two preceding. He views any work 
which contains in its preface the statement “ that incidentally through¬ 
out the book I have endeavored to show the utter uselessness of a mydri¬ 
atic in fitting glasses in the vast majority of cases, even in young sub¬ 
jects ” a very dangerous guide to students of ophthalmology. Had the 
author entitled his hook “ ophthalmology,” and had he limited himself 
to the exposition of the ophthalmometer, as it is with this phase of the 
subject of refraction that he chiefly deals, the work might, perhaps, 
have been acceptable. The author makes a pomt of inserting the his¬ 
tories of a number of illustrative cases to elucidate practical pomts in 
the use of the ophthalmometer, but, unfortunately, the majority of 
them are rendered worthless for scientific purposes by the meagreness 
of their data. The book has been published in a most attractive man¬ 
ner, which is unfortunate, as its appearance would lead the tyro to 
estimate it as a work of more importance than its text fails to substan¬ 
tiate. W * C * P * 


A Manual of the Diagnosis and Tbeatment of the Diseases of the 

Eye. By Edward Jackson, A.M., M.D. With 178 illustrations and 2 

colored plates. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1900. 

The science of ophthalmology has been well expounded during the 
past decade by a series of remarkable text-books, so that there scarcely 
seems to be any need at present for an additional work upon the sub¬ 
ject unless every phase of it was treated in an original manner. The 
reviewer confesses to n degree of disappointment, therefore, in the book 
before him. Dr. Jackson is one of the best known of American ophthal¬ 
mologists, and ns his work heretofore has been characterized by origi¬ 
nality the profession has been led to expect that his text-book would 
bear this stamp, and that it would differ somewhat from other books 
of a similar character. The work, however, imitates its predecessors, 
and while the easy style in which the manual is written, and the ex¬ 
planations of the text, especially of that portion which deals with the 
refraction of the eye, make the work particularly acceptable to begin¬ 
ners in ophthalmology, it is to be regretted that the author did not 
embrace the opportunity of attempting a more comprehensive trei^ise. 
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° F THE Dise * ses of Women. By Ciiaeles B. Peneose, 
M D., Ph.D., Professor of Gynecology in the University of Pennsylvania • 
Surgeon to the Gynecean Hospital, Philadelphia. Dlnstrated Third 
edition, revised. Pp. 531. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders & Co., 1900. 

The appearance of three editions of a text-book on gynecology within 
1 A e f, tha ? thre ? I eara , » / sufficient proof of its inherent excellence. 
Although we have already called attention to its peculiar value aa a 
practical book for the student, we feel that the new edition should not 
be dismissed without further commendation. 

Viewed from a teacher’s stand-point, its most pleasing feature is the 
absence of any attempt on the part of the author to intrude his own fads 
Beeping steadily m view the purpose so modestly expressed in the pre- 
face* to avoid confusi ng the student” by the introduction of anatomical 
and pathological details, he has presented each subject so concisely and 
yet eo lucidly that the beginner cannot fail to grasp the essential facts 
It has often been said that there is no call for new text-books on dis- 
of women because they must necessarily be mere compilations 
from the old. But while in one sense this is true, there is always room 
for one in which old matter is presented in a new and attractive form. 
The student has no time for theories and disputed points in practice. 
What he needs is a few facts which will stick. This point thi author 
thoroughly understands, and he never loses sight of it. 

The chapters on lacerations of the perineum and pelvic floor are 
models of accurate description and sound teaching, while those on uterine 
displacements admit of no criticism. Laceration of the cervix uteri, a 
subject the importance of which has been underestimated bv foreign 
gynecologists, is admirably handled. The critical reader will be lL 
pleased with the succeeding chapter on cervical catarrh. The present 
generation of medical students should certainly be grateful to the author 
lor omitting the usual obscure discussion of the condition variously de¬ 
scribed as chronic metritis,” “areolar hyperplasia," etc. He wisely 
evades this iBsue in a sentence on page 200, viz.: “ The pathological 
changes that take place resemble those occurring in chronic inflamma¬ 
tion in similar musculo fibrous structures in other parts of the body.” 
Uterme neoplasms are described in an especially pleasing way, and the 
subject of diseases of the tubes is presented in the most approved man¬ 
ner. We note with satisfaction the author’s attitude toward conserva¬ 
tive operations. His statement that “ successful cases show the possi- 
biht'es of surgery but, unfortunately, they are exceptional,” will meet 
with the approval of those who are not entirely carried away with 
enthusiasm for the prevailing fad. As an illustration of the writer’s 
faculty of elucidating a difficult subject in a few well-chosen sentences 
we refer the reader to the section on pelvic suppuration on page 296. 
Other topics which are skilfully handled are diseases of the ovanes dis¬ 
eases of the urethra and bladder, and gonorrhoea. The concluding chap¬ 
ters on operative technique and after-treatment are full of practiral 
suggestions. We are surprised to note that the use of the ancient glass 
drainage-tube is still favored. . 

In conclusion we can only reaffirm our belief that Dr. Penrose, without 
making any pretensions to writing an extended work on gynecology ha B 
rendered a distinct service to his generation by giving us what approaches 
very closely to the ideal text-book. We predict that its superiority will be 
widely recognized by teachers as well as students. H. C. C. 



